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now  we  see  that  many  an  opportunity  was  lost, 
many  of  our  efforts  misdirected,'  many  of  our 
ideas  crude.  Sometimes  wandering-stars  that 
we  considered  true  beacon-lights  misled  us. 
Again  we  have  been  fainthearted  in  the  strife, 
faltering  where  we  should  have  firmly  trod,  com¬ 
plicating  the  difficulties  of  the  day  by  troubles 
borrowed  from  the  morrow.  By  how  many  a 
weary  step  we  have  been  brought  to  our  present 
position !  But  we  have  been  brought — thank  God 
for  that !  A  kindly  Providence  has  brooded  over 
us,  and  never  suffered  us  to  be  tempted  above 
what  we  were  able  to  bear.  The  good  we  were 
enabled  to  accomplish  during  the  past  year  lives, 
and  though  the  tears  gather  in  our  eyes  as  we 
stand  beside  the  grave  of  some  of  our  fond  hopes, 
we  are  possessors  of  a  larger  experience,  and  wiser 
and  firmer  we  will  face  the  future.  Good-bye  old 
1893  :  you  brought  us  many  joys  too,  jo}^  of  earn¬ 
est  labour,  joy  of  manly  struggle,  and  ever  and 
anon  the  joy  of  success  and  victory. 

And  now  “forgetting  the  things  which  are 
behind  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before  let  us  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize.”  The  future  is  largely,  hidden  from  our 
view,  hidden  in  mercy — a  fuller  knowledge  of 
events  to  come  might  render  us  less  fit  to  meet 
them.  1 

“  One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee, 

Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each. 

Let  not  future  dreams  elate  thee ; 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

One  by  one  thy  sorrows  meet  thee ; 

Do  not  fear  an  armed  band  ; 

One  shall  fade  as  others  greet  thee, 

Shadows  stalking  through  the  land.” 

From  our  hill-top  outlook  we  gaze  toward 
the  valley  our  feat  must  now  enter.  A  thick  V(«il 
hanging  low  and  dark  hides  it.  Our  anxiOTS 
hearts  ask,  what  is  there  ?  Duty  is  there,  God  is 
there.  Let  that  suffice.  Human  care  and  misery 
we  shall  also  meet,  and  therefore,  “  any  kind  word 
we  can  speak,  any  helpful  act  we  can  do,  let  us 
do  it  at  once,  let  us  not  neglect  it  or  defer  it,  for 
we  shall  not  pass  this  way  again.” 

By  many  a  mournful  vale  must  our  banners 
be  carried ;  in  many  a  fierce  conflict  must  our 
principles  be  tested  ;  but  courage  !  the  hills 
beyond  are  aglow  with  light.  Rather  than  what 
we  can  achieve,  let  what  we  can  honestly  and 
earnestly  attempt,  be  our  motto.  Let  not  fear 
and  anxious  foreboding  sap  our  strength. 


EDITORIAL. 

PAST  AND  FUTURE. 


We  have  passed  another  milestone  in  life’s 
history,  and  with  mingled  feelings  we  review  our 
position.  Like  the  traveller  who  in  his  journey 
has  gained  an  eminence,  we  pause  involuntarily 
upon  our  step  and  look  back  over  the  way  we 
have  come.  Light  and  shadow  meet  our  view  ; 
joy  and  sadness  fill  up  the  retrospect.  For 
another  year  we  have  tried  to  make  the  possible 
actual ;  we  have  endeavoured  to  realize  our  ideal. 
To  say  we  have  failed  in  part  is  only  to  confess  we 
are  human.  The  past  year  has  not  been  alto¬ 
gether  what  we  would  have  had  it,  nor  what  we 
hoped  it  would  be.  From  our  vantage  ground 
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“Lo,  and  look  onward,  upward 
Where  the  starry  lights  appear. 

Where,  in  spite  of  coward  doubting 
And  our  own  heart’s  trembling  fears, 

We  shall  reap  in  joy,  the  harvest 
We  have  sown  to-day  in  tears. 

And  novv^et  us  away  for  time  moves  on. 
The  mountain-top  is  the  place  to  come  for  an 
extended  view,  for  an  hour  of  quiet  thought,  for 
a  solemn  annointing,  but  our  work  is  in  the  valley 
yonder  where  God  will  succor  the  brave. 

/ 

— — o - 

CHANGE  IN  THE  PHILOMATHIAN. 


We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  change  in 
the  method  of  conducting  our  Literary  Society. 
The  experiences  of  last  term  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  students  were  expending  a  great  deal  of 
energy  in  providing  entertainment  and  amuse¬ 
ment  for  others,  while  they  themselves,  for  wdiose 
improvement  the  society  is  specially  intended, 
were  receiving  but  little  benefit.  Moreover  the 
society  did  not  seem  to  properly  nourish  that 
united,  enthusiastic  college  spirit  which  is  the 
most  invigorating  principle  in  educational  insti¬ 
tutions. 

In  the  debates  of  the  mock  parliament  which 
has  been  organized  the  one  grand  aim  is  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  development  of  the  students.  Whether 
ambition  prompts  us  to  aim  at  distinction,  or 
modesty  leads  us  to  be  satisfied  with  some 
humble  sphere  in  life,  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
we  shall  pass  through  our  alloted  time  without  at 
some  time  being  called  upon  to  give  expression  to 
our  ideas  on  important  topics.  In  a  country  like 
ours,  developing  in  the  face  of  such  tangled  ethno¬ 
logical  and  geographical  complications,  every 
citizen  is  at  some  time  in  life  placed  in  a  position 
where  it  is  necessary  to  express  his  views  on 
nflftters  of  vital  importance  to  his  country.  To 
do  this  without  humiliation  he  must  be  able  to 
speak  logically  and  forcibly.  Now  the  ability  to 
do  this  is  acquired  by  constant  practice.  The 
poet  may  be  born  and  not  made  but  the  orator 
certainly  is  not.  The  facilities  for  developing 
the  faculty  of  thinking  quickly  and  expressing 
thought  with  easy  grace  are  now  placed  in  the 
reach  of  all  our  boys  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  will 
utilize  them  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  matter 
is  entered  into  with  enthusiastic  pride  we  venture 
to  predict  improvement  gratifying  beyond  the 
greatest  expectation. 


PLEBISCITE. 


The  people  of  Ontario  have,  at  the  firtd;  op¬ 
portunity,  spoken  with  no  uncertain  voice  saying 
that  they  wish  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor  to 
no  longer  endanger  public  health,  public  morals 
and  public  safety,  and  that  the  disorder,  pauperism 
and  crime  which  it  nourishes  may  no  longer  find 
their  germs  in  the  statute  books  of  our  fair  pro¬ 
vince. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  benefits  of  prohi¬ 
bition  which  we  have  not  observed  placed  prom¬ 
inently  before  the  public  in  the  late  contest.  If 
the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor  for  beverage  purposes  were  declared 
illegal,  our  legislature  would  be  no  longer  under 
pressure  from  a  great  immoral  agency  which 
must  continue  to  be  financially  and  politically 
strong,  as  long  as  it  has  a  legal  status.  Those  of 
the  better  class  engaged  would  retire  from  the 
business  at  once  and  those  who  remained  would 
suffer  from  unwonted  limitations  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  continual  sense  of  insecurity  on  the 
other.  Consequently  their  political  influence 
would  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  is  now. 
We  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  having  our  political 
atmosphere  cleansed  from  their  miasmatic  pollu¬ 
tion. 

If  a  prohibitory  lawbe  enacted  we  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  day  such  a  measure  comes  into  force 
the  atmosphere  will  be  free  from  the  foul  fumes 
of  “  Lucifer  in  solution.”  Surreptitious  sales  will 
doubtless  continue,  and  club-drinking  may  not  be 
unknown,  but  to  a  great  extent  the  saloon  will 
disappear.  In  large  towns  prohibition  may  not 
be  so  strictly  enforced  as  in  rural  districts  where 
public  opinion  is  more  rigid.  However,  banned 
by  the  law  the  occupation  is  s^gmatized  and  con¬ 
sequently  becomes  disreputable.  If  the  offender 
eludes  detection  he  does  not  escape  contempt ; 
drinking  being  in  secret  the  temptation  is  dimin¬ 
ished  ;  the  weak  are  protected  from  their  infirmi¬ 
ties  and  the  young  from  the  appetites  and 
passions. 

*  ■ _ o - 

MATHEMATICS  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
MEANS. 


While  possibly  it  cannot  be  claimed  that 
Mathematics  is  the  greatest  of  all  agencies  for 
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mental  culture,  it  is  true  that  their  study  trains 
the  mind  to  certain  habits  and  develops  in  it 
certain  faculties  better  than  any  other  means  and 
that  there  is  a  form  of  training  which  can  be 
secured  from  the  study  of  no  other  science. 

In  Algebra  classes  there  are  at  least  two 
distinct  kinds  of  work.  The  one  is  employed  in 
demonstrating  theorems  and  rules,  the  other  in 
solving  abstract  examples  given  for  drill.  The 
first  kind  is  mainly  a  process  of  deductive  reason¬ 
ing  while  the  latter,  to  a  great  extent,  is  me¬ 
chanic.  1.  In  the  proper  demonstration  of  a 
theorem  what  is  required  to  be  proved  is  special  y 
stated  ;  the  arguments  which  constitute  the  de¬ 
monstration  are  given  in  proper  logical  order  ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  drawn.  All  th  steps  should  be 
stated  in  clear  forcible  language  and  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  one  who  has  a  valuable  thought  which  he 
wishes  to  persuade  others  is  true.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  training  in  the  correct  and  vigorous  use 
of  language,  in  deductive  reasoning,  both  con¬ 
ditional  and  unconditional,  and  in  the  proper 
logical  and  rhetorical  arrangement  of  ideas.  It  is 
work  similar  to  that  done  by  the  lawyer  when 
arguing  his  case  before  the  court,  to  that  done  by 
the  minister  whe'n  he  is  endeavouring  to  persuade 
his  congregation  that  the  doctrine  he  teaches  is 
true,  to  that  done  by  the  statesman  when  trying 
to  persuade  his  colleagues  of  the  reasonable  and 
beneficent  grounds  for  enacting  a  legislative 
measure.  Borne  of  these  demonstrations  look  like 
perfect  models  of  argument,  and  properly  con¬ 
ducted  recitations  on  them  seem  to  he  the  best 
possible  training  in  definiteness  of  speaking  and 
thinking.  It  would  seem  impossible  for  the 
student  to  drill  on  them  without  increasing  his 
power  of  clear,  precise  and  forcible  expression,  as 
well  as  his  skill  in  reasoning. 

But  of  course  the  training  involved  in  the 
study  of  Geometry  is  the  most  beneficial  of  that 
given  by  any  of  the  branches  of  Mathematics. 
The  power  of  invention  is  exercised  in  a  marked 
degree.  New  lines  are  drawn  which  divide  the 
orieinal  figure Isko  new  parts  haying  relations  to 
each  other  and  to  the  parts  of  the  original  figure 
that  by  means  of  these  several  relations  the  re¬ 
lations  of  tin*  original  'figure  may  be  compared 
with  each  other.  There  is  a  frequent  exercise  of 
the  power  of  holding  before  the  ndnd  different 
ideas  at  the  same  time,  and,  .wliat  is  .more  difficult, 
of  continually  realizing  the  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  ’those  ideas  Then  there  is  an  exercise  ot 
the  power  of  comparing  these  several  ideas  and 
their  relations  so  as  .to  discover  new  ideas  and 
relations,  There  isrhe  exercise  dr  the  .po-#er  of 


recalling  the  general  proposition,  of  referring  all 
specific  ideas  to  it  and  drawing  the  proper  eon- 
elusion  from  the  premises.  There  is  an  exercise 
of  the  power  of  joining  together  long  chains  cf 
syllogisms  so  as  to  arrive  at  such  results,  as,  on 
inspection,  give  a  basis  for  other  conclusions. 

From  these  thoughts  we  conclude  that  Ge¬ 
ometry  trains  the  student’s  ppwer  of  invention, 
conception,  judgment,  and  hjy/ powers  of  deductive 
reasoning.  It  trains  the  fitter  faculty  in  a  way 
it  can  be  trained  by  no  other  school  study.  The 
student  must  draw  the  figure  for  illustration  cor- 
rectly.  He  must  show  that  the  enunciation  ap 
plies  to  it.  He  must  show  that  he  is  justified  in 
all  his  mechanical  operations.  He  must  state  in 
logical  order  all  the' steps  leading  to  a  conclusion. 
He  must  challenge  every  statement  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  raid  fortify  his  position  by  postulate,  axiom, 
and  previous  proposition.  He  must  make  each 
and  every  step  so  perfectly  clear  and  absolutely 
certain  that  when  he  arrives  at  his  conclusion  he 
realizes  that  he  has  truth.  He  must  so  choose 
his  forms  of  expression  and  marshal  his  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his 
proposition  is  inevitable.  What  better  means 
have  we  at  our  disposal  for  training  the  critical, 
reflective  and  moral  powers  of  our  young  men 
and  young  women  ? 

— o— — 


LITERARY. 


THE  REWARD. 


“Who,  looking  backward  from  his  manhood’s  prime, 
Sees  not  the  spectre  of  his  misspent  time  ? 

And  through  the  shade 
Of  funeral  cypress  planted  thick  behind, 

Hears  no  reproachful  whisper  on  the  wind 
F rom  his  loved  dead  ? 

Who  hears  no  trace  of  passion’s  evil  force  ? 

Who  shuns  thy  sting,  O  terrible  remorse  ? 

Who  does  not  cast 

On  the  thronged  pages  of  his  memory’s  book, 

At  times  a  sad  and  half  reluctant  look, 

Regretful  of  the  past? 

Alas !  the  evil  which  we  fain  would  shun 
We  do,  and  leave  the  wished-for  good  undone  ; 

Our  strength  to-day 

Is  but. to-morrow’s  weakness,  prone  to  fall, 

Poor,  blind  unprofitable  servants  all 
Are  we  alway. 

Yet  who,  thus  looking  backward  o’er  his  years, 

Feels  not  his  eyelids  wet  with  grateful  tears, 

f  * 
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If  he  hath  been 

Permitted,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  was, 

To  cheer  and  aid  in  some  ennobling  cause, 

His  fellow  men  ? 

If  he  hath  hidden  the  outcast,  or  let  in 
A  ray  of  sunshine  to  the  cell  of  sin — 

If  he  hath  lent 

Strength  to  the  weak,  and,  in  an  hour  of  need 
Over  the  suffering, "mindless  of  his  creed 
Or  home,  hath  bent. 

\ 

He  hath  not  lived  in  vaih,  and  while  he  gives 
The  praise  to  Him,  in  whoba  he  moves  and  lives 
With  thankful  heart ; 

He  gazes  backward,  with  the  hope  before, 

Knowing  that  from  his  work  he  nevermore 
Can  henceforth  part.” 

Whittier. 

- O - 

THE  POWER  OF  SYMPATHY. 

The  words  of  Carlyle  on  Sir  Walter  Scott 
have  such  a  cheerful  note  in  them.  “  He  had  a 
free,  joj^ful  sympathy  with  so  many  things.” 
There  is  such  a  sunny  current  of  true  kindness 
about  them.  Sympathy  in  the  sense  that  permits 
us  to  partake  of  the  joys  of  others  and  not  the 
restricted  sense  of  commiseration  with  them  in 
their  griefs.  Everyone  of  us  exercises  an  influence 
over  others.  “  No  man  can  live  unto  himself.” 
We  may  forget  this  secret,  silent  influence,  but 
we  are  exerting  it  by  our  actions,  by  our  words, 
and  even  by  our  very  thoughts. 

Sympathy  gives  us  power  over  others,  gives 
new  interest  in  life  through  the  wonderful  insight 
which  it  permits  into  nature  and  humanity. 
Wherever  it  is  found  in  a  marked  degree,  there 
do  we  witness  its  unbounded  influence.  Long¬ 
fellow  beautifully  illustrates  this  great  truth  in 
the  following  lines  : — 

“  I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air. 

It  fell  to  earth— I  knew  not  where, 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air. 

It  fell  to  earth — I  knew  not  where. 

Long,  long  afterwards,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow  still  unbroke, 

And  the  song  from  beginning  to  end 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend.” 

We  scarcely  need  say  how  essential  it  is  in 
public  life.  Who  is  it  that  sways  the  masses  ? 
Not  the  cool,  calculating  man,  who  being  on  the 
mountain,  forgets  he  ever  was  in  the  valley,  and 
who  makes  those  on  a  lower  plain  entirely  con¬ 
scious  of  that  fact.  He  may  inspire  a  certain 
amount  of  admiration  and  awe,  but  he  can  never 
be  a  true  leader.  That  can  only  be  attained  when 
he  makes  those  whom  he  would  lead  conscious 
that  he  has  had  the  same  trials  to  overcome,  the 
same  difficulties  to  surmount,  with  which  they  are 


now  contending.  He  must  not  only  be  possessed  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  teaches,  but  he  must  make  his 
hearers  feel  that  he  believes  that  they  can  accept 
the  same  truth  and  be  moved  by  the  same  power. 

Look  at  the  great  orators,  either  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  or  of  past  centuries.  You  will  not  find 
one  of  them  who  possessed  the  power  of  swaying 
the  masses  at  will  who  has  not  possessed  sym¬ 
pathy  in  an  an  eminent  degree. 

Think  of  your  favorite  authors,  those  whom 
you  really  love.  Some  of  them  seem  to  come 
right  into  your  heart  and  talk  to  you  as  an  old 
friend.  What  is  this  magnetic  influence  which 
they  exert  over  us  ?  We  may  never  have  seen 
them,  but  their  voices  speak  to  us  by  some  subtle 
power  and  we  feel  that  they  have  reached  down 
to  us  from  the  height  and  are  drawing  us  nearer 
to  themselves,  that  they  have  a  fellow-feeling  of 
joy  or  sorrow  that  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
varied  conditions  of  the  race  and  a  heart  touched 
by  these  conditions.  If  we  look  over  the  field  of 
human  labor  we  find  there  is  no  place  where  this 
potent  influence  may  be  so  crowded  out  as  in  the 
student’s  life,  where  there  is  such  a  rush  for  the 
prize,  with  no  thought  of  the  disappointed  ones 
left  behind  in  the  race,  who  being  discouraged 
give  up  the  coveted  goal  in  despair  when  even  a 
look  would  have  given  them  fresh  courage. 

We  throw  a  stone  in  a  pond  of  water.  It 
sinks.  Is  that  all  ?  No,  look  at  those  concentric 
rings,  widening  till  they  reach  its  very  shores.  A 
word  of  sympathy  kindly  spoken  produced  a 
momentary  impression  and  that  was  all.  Ah  !  no, 
it  was  not  all.  It  awakened  new  aspirations, 
strengthened  good  resolutions  and  produced  an 
influence,  though  perhaps  slight,  yet  eternal,  on 
the  destiny  of  a  human  life. 

“We  can  never  be  too  careful 
What  the  seeds  our  hands  shall  sow. 

Love  from  love  is  sure  to  ripen 
Hate  from  hate  is  sure  to  grow. 

Seeds  of  good  or  ill  we  scatter 
Heedlessly  along  our  way, 

But  a  glad  or  grievous  fruitage 
Waits  us  at  the  harvest  day, 

Whatsoe’er  our  sowing  be 
Reaping  we  its  fruit  shall  see.” 

- O - 

THE  QUEENS  OF  THE  HEARTH-STONE. 

The  noble  apology  which  Edmund  Burke 
offered  for  his  countrymen,  must  recur  to  the 
minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  familiar  when 
women’s  conventions  are  alluded  to  : 
“  Because  half  a  dozen  grass-hoppers 
under  a  fern  make  ’the  field  ring  with  their 
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importunate  chink,  while  thousands  of  great  cattle 
repose  beneath  the  shade  of  the  British  oak,  chew 
the  cud,  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that 
those  who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants 
of  the  field ;  that,  of  course,  they  are  many  in 
number,  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the 
little  shriveled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  leudand 
and  troublesome  insects  of  the  hour.  The  noble 
and  true  women  of  this  continent,  are  not  the 
ones  who  are  clamoring  for  equality.  They  know 
that : — 

Life  means  to  be  sure 
Both  heart  and  head — both  active,  both 
complete, 

And  both  in  earnest,  men  and  women  make 
The  world  as  head  and  iieart  make  human  life. 
Work,  man  work,  woman,  since  there’s  work 
to  do 

In  this  beleagnred  earth  for  head  and  heart 
And  thought  can  never  do  the  work  of  love.  ’ 

They  earnestly  believe  that  the  day  which 
gives  to  them  the  elective  franchise  would  be  one 
of  the  blackest  in  the  annals  of  humanity,  would 
be  the  death  knell  to  social  morality  and  domestic 
happiness.  Then  every  political  contest  would 
witness  on  a  lesser  scale  repetition  of  scenes  in  the 
French  Revolution  which  mournfully  attest  how 
terrible  indeed  are  female  natures  when  once  per¬ 
verted.  God,  the  maker,  tenderly?  anchored  wo¬ 
man  in  the  peaceful  heaven  of  home,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  man  will  never  be  insane  enough 
to  mar  the  divine  economy  by  setting  woman 
afloat  on  the  turbulent  sea  of  politics. 

Every  pseudo  “  reform  ”  which  strikes  down 
the  social  and  political  distinctions  of  the'  sexes  is 
a  blow  crushing  down  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
golden  thrones,  shining  in  the  blessed  and  hallow¬ 
ed  light  of  the  hearth,  whence  every  true  woman 
rules  the  realm  of  her  family.  Let  the  proud 
happy  mothers  guarded  by  Praetorian  bands  of 
children  remember  that : 

“Those  who  rock  the  cradle  rule  the  world.” 


Women  by  divine  right  reign  only  at  home.  If 
married  they  rulein  the  hearts  of  husbandand  child 
ren,and  notingilded  palace  of  fashion  where  thin 
ly  veiled  vice  arid  frivolity  hold  carnival.  Would 
that  every  married  woman  were  as  the  o.ie  of 
whom  Rogers  writes  in  his  “  Human  Life.” 

“  His  house  she  enters,  there  to  be  a  light, 

Shining  within  when  all  without  is  night, 

A  guardian  angel  o’er  his  life  presiding, 

Doubling  his  pleasures  and  his  cares  dividing ; 
Winning  him  back  when  mingling  in  the  throng, 
From  a  vain  world  we  love,  alas  !  too  long, 

To  fireside  happiness  and  hours  of  ease, 

Blest  with  that  charm  that  certainty  to  please. 

How  oft  her  eyes  reaa  his  !  her  gentle  mind 


To  all  his  wishes,  all  his  thoughts  inclined  ; 

Still  subject — ever  on  the  watch  to  borrow 

Mirth  of  his  mirth,  and  sorrow  of  his  sorrow.” 

Let  the  married  woman  who  thirsts  for 
politics,  if  she  really  desires  to  serve  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  she  lives,  recollect  that  “  it  was 
neither  the  speeches  thundered  .from  the  forum, 
nor  the  prayers  of  priests  and  augurs,  nor  the  iron 
tramp  of  glittering  legions,  Iju't  the  ever  triumph¬ 
ant,  material  influence,  the  potent,  the  pleading, 
1  my  son  !  ’  of  Volumuia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus, 
that  saved  Rome.” 

If  single,  she  reigns  in  the  affections  of  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  and  friends.  If  orphaned,  she 
should  find  sympathy  and  gratitude  and  useful¬ 
ness  among  the  poor,  and  the  afflicted. 

Let  those  discontented  spinsters  who  travel 
like  Pandora  over  the  land  haranguing  audiences, 
that  secretly  laugh  at’  and  despise  them,  clamor¬ 
ing  for  power  and  influence  in  the  national  coun¬ 
cils,  look  at  that  quiet,  happy  home  at  “  Barley 
Wood  ”  whence  immortal  Hannah  Moore  sent 
forth  those  writings  which  did  more  to  tranquillize 
England,  and  bar  the  heads  of  her  yeomanry 
against  red  republicanism  than  all  the  eloquence 
of  Burke  or  the  cautious  measures  of  Parliament. 
Let  the  single  Women,  who  are  ambitious  become 
sculptors,  painters,  writers,  teachers  in  schools  or 
families,  or  else  remain  dress  makers,  milliners  or 
dairy  maids,  but  on  the  peril  of  all  womanhood 
do  not  meddle  with  red  tape  nor  the  rostrum. 

Let  those  ambitious  women  remember  that 
it  is  the  quality  not  the  quantity  of  their  learning 
that  makes  them  troublesome  at  times.  Ruskin 
has  gracefully  declared  ‘  a  woman  may  always 
help  her  husband  (or  race)  by  what  she  knows, 
however  little ;  by  what  she  half  knows  or  inis- 
knows  she  will  only  tease  him.’  God  created 
men  and  women  with  distinctive  intellectual 
characteristics — each  powerful  in  their  way — 
which  never  can  be  merged  or  destroyed  without 
outraging  the  laws  of  nature  and  undermining 
domestic  harmony.  Erudition  and  effrontery 
have  no  inherent  connection,  and  a  woman  has 
an  unquestionable  right  to  improve  her  mind  ad 
infinitum  if  she  does  not  barter  womanly  deli¬ 
cacy  and  refinement  for  mere  knowledge.  Does 
it  not  appear  reasonable  that  a  truly  refined  wo¬ 
man  whose  heart  is  properly  governed,  should  in¬ 
crease  her  usefulness  to  her  family  and  race  by 
increasing  her  knowledge  ?  In  this  nineteenth 
century  it  is  woman’s  privilege  to  be  as  learned 
as  Cuvier,  or  Sir  William  Hamilton  or  Humboldt, 
provided  the  learning  is  accurate.  The  work 
done  by  Caroline  Herschel,Mary  Somerville,  Maria 
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Mitchell,  Madame  Lepante,  and  others  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  this.  If  women  choose  to  blister  their  fair 
tender  hands  in  turning  the  windlass  of  that 
fabled  well  where  truth  is  hidden,  and  bruioe  their 
feet  in  groping  on  its  rocky  bottom,  is  the  treas¬ 
ure  which  they^jJtimately  discover  and  drag  to 
light  any  the  leoo  truth  because  manly  voices 
were  not  the  first  to'^hout  “  Eureka  ?” 

Finally  what  better  contrast  of  the  work  of 
man  and  woman  have  we  than  in  the  following 
from  Owen  Meredith’s  j  Lucille  ”  : 

/ 

“  The  Mission  of  genius  on  earth  to  uplift, 

Purify  and  confirm,  by  its  own  precious  gift, 

The  world,  in  despite  of  the  world’s  dull  endeavor 
To  degrade  and  drag  down  and  oppress  it  forever. 
The  mission  of  genius,  to  watch  and  to  wait, 

To  renew,  to  redeem,  to  regenerate. 

The  mission  of  woman  on  earth  to  give  birth 
To  the  mercy  of  heaven  descending  on  earth, 

The  mission  of  woman  permitted  to  bruise 
The  head  of  the  serpent,  and  sweetly  infuse 
Through  the  sorrow  and  sin  of  earth’s  registered  curse 
The  blessing  which  mitigates  all  born  to  nurse 
And  to  soothe,  and  to  solace,  to  help  and  to  heal, 

The  sick  world  that  leans  on  her.” 

- O - - 

MEMORY  GEMS. 


Who’er  amidst  the  sons 
Of  reason,  valor,  liberty,  and  virtue 
Displays  distinguished  merit,  is  a  noble 
Of  nature’s  own  creating.  Thompson, 

How  happy  is  he  born  or  taught, 

That  serveth  not  another’s  will, 

Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill. 

Henry  Walton. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 

The  good  is-  often  interred  with  their  bones. 

Shakespeare. 

We  are  members  of  one  great  body.  Nature  plant¬ 
ed  in  us  a  mutual  love  and  fitted  us  for  social  life.  We 
must  consider  that  we  were  born  for  the  good  of  the 
whole. —Seneca. 

True,  conscious  honor  is  to  feel  no  sin  ; 

He’s  armed  without  that’s  innocent  within. 

Pope. 

Habit  is  a  cable  ;  we  weave  a  thread  of  it  each  day, 
and  it  becomes  so  strong  we  cannot  break  it. — Horace 
Mann. 

Missionary  and  Religious. 

MISSION  BAND. 


The  Albert  College  Mission  Band  held  their 


monthly  meeting  on  Friday,  January  12th.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Saunby,  a  returned  missionary  from  Ja¬ 
pan,  was  present  and  lectured  on  that  country, 
giving  those  present  many  new  ideas  concerning 
that  distant  land. 

He  gave  an  amusing  account  of  the  mytho¬ 
logical  belief  of  the  Japanese  concerning  the  origin 
of  their  country.  One  of  the  gods  looking  down 
saw  nothing  but  Chaos  beneath  him  ;  and  grasp¬ 
ing  his  magic  wand  he  thrust  it  into  the  surging 
billows  and  the  drops  which  fell  from  it  formed 
the  first  islands  of  Japan.  Their  belief  concern¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  their  people  is  nearly  as  wild. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Chinese  ruler  was  a  tyran¬ 
nical  old  man  who  had  hunted  far  and  near  for 
the  elixir  of  life.  One  day  one  of  his  subjects 
went  to  him,  telling  of  a  place  he  knew  where 
this  elixir  might  be  found  in  c  rtain  flowers,  but 
they  were  to  be  picked  by  none  but  clean  and  un¬ 
stained  hands,  and  he  requested  that  some  of  the 
best  young  people  of  the  country  might  go  with 
him  to  find  these  magic  flowers.  The  old  sover¬ 
eign  agreed  and  these  people  escaped  to  what  is 
now  known  as  Japan,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Japanese  nation. 

Rev.  Mr.  Saunby  gave  a  vivid  description  of 
Japanese  scenery.  He  told  of  his  journey  among 
the  mountains,  when  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  clouds.  He  also  pictured  to  us  the 
great  yawning  craters  and  the  boiling  lava  pour¬ 
ing  down  the  mountain  side. 

In  speaking  of  the  people  he  told  of  their 
inferior  proportions  in  comparison  with  English- 
speaking  people.  The  most  pathetic  part  of  his 
address  was  that  concerning  the  Japanese  women. 
Instead  of  claiming  and  receiving  privileges  equal 
to  those  of  the  men,  they  are  looked  upon  as  a 
class  of  people  who  are  weaker  mentally  as  well 
as  physically ;  and  while  the  Japanese  man  is 
availing  himself  of  the  privilege  of  reading  and 
developing  his  mental  powers,  the  woman  is  sup  - 
posed  to  “  sit  still  and  look  pretty,”  and  the  more 
apt  she  is  at  this  accomplishment,  the  more  wo¬ 
manly  and  refined  she  is  considered. 

Long  and  hearty  was  the  applause  at  the 
close  of  Rev.  Mr.  Saunby ’s  address  ;  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “  Albert  College  Mission  Band  ”  join 
with  the  others  of  his  audience  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  in  heartily  wishing  that  they  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  again  some  time  in  the 
near  future. 

B.  R. 

- o- - 
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HOW  WE  CAN  BEST  STUDY  OUR  BIBLES. 


The  new  year  is  ushered  in  with  many  good 
resolutions.  Every  student,  doubtless,  intends 
making  the  most  of  every  moment.  I  wonder  if 
we  have  forgotten  our  Bibles  ?  Are  we  making 
the  study  of  God’s  word  a  secondary  matter  ?  As 
students  we  are  apt  to  be  ome  so  wrapt  up  in  our 
books  that  we  neglect  the  Bible.  Work,  work, 
work,  till  every  power,  both  mental  and  physical, 
is  exhausted,  then  seizing  our  Bibles  we  hastily 
read  a  short  passage  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
easing  our  conscience. 

To  study  God’s  word  successfully  we  must 
consecrate  a  portion  of  time  for  that  purpose 
when  our  minds  are  clear  and  unoppressed  with 
heavy  study.  Hasty  reading  of  God’s  wo  d  is  not 
a  good  plan.  If  we  regard  the  Bible  as  an  in¬ 
spired  book,  we  should  be  confident  that  what 
God  says  has  a  meaning,  and  those  who  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  this  meaning  are  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  receive  the  benefit. 

The  very  nature  of  God’s  word  demands  close 
application.  When  we  consider  the  difficulty  of 
communicating  to  men,  and  in  human  language 
any  ideas  of  religious  and  spiritual  truth,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  careful  study  will  yet  more  appear. 
Most  of  the  language  which  men  employ  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  spiritual  things  is  founded  on  analogy  or 
resemblance.  Combining  with  this  the  fact  that 
scripture  was  written  by  different  persons,  at  re¬ 
mote  periods,  in  distant  countries,  amidst  manners 
and  customs  altogether  unlike  our  own,  and  on 
subjects  of  the  greatest  extent  and  variety— -civ  1, 
ecclesiastical,  historical  and  prophetic,  it  will  at 
once  be  plain  how  much  careful  study  is  required 
to  make  these  things  clear  and  profitable. 

It  becomes  us,  first  of  all,  to  cherish  the  habit 
of  earnest  and  reverential  attention  to  all  it  re¬ 
veals,  and  to  seek  that  inward  teaching  of  the 
Hoi}’'  Spirit  which  God  has  promised  to  them  that 
ask  Him.  We  have  all  formed  habits  and  methods 
of  study,  and  these  very  habits  operate  to  prevent 
our  complete  mastery  of  His  word.  We  study  it 
a  great  deal  merely  for  the  practical  points  it  con¬ 
tains,  aud  often  connecting  them  with  it  by  mere 
fancies  of  our  own,  and  while  this  might  be  the 
most  profitable  method  for  some,  under  certain 
circumstances,  yet  it  is  the  means  of  turning  us 
from  a  complete  study  for  the  mastery  of  the  true 
meaning.  It  leads  us  to  be  satisfied  with  a  few 
points  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  meanihg. 

The  best  method  *  would  be  to  first  try  and 


secure  the  meaning  which  God  intends  before 
picking  out  such  parts  as  we  imagine  are  best 
suited  to  ourselves,  for  if  we  really  master  any 
portion  of  Revelation  we  can  safely  conclude  that 
the  practical  lessons  which  will  follow  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  ones  best  suited  to  our  individual 
needs.  Let  us  then  as  students  who  are  taught 
to  be  thorough  in  all  things,  study  with  more  ex¬ 
actness  and  care,  and  it  will  doubly  repay  us  in 
giving  a  love  for  this  precious  volume,  a  richer 
experience,  and  well  enabjl  -  us  to  so  use  it  that 
we  may  accomplish  mu  eh  for  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race  and  the  glory  of  the  eternal  God. 

“The  harvest  tru’y  is  great  but  the  laborers 
are  few  :  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  har¬ 
vest  that  he  would  send  forth  laborers  into  the 
the  harvest.” 

Grand,  indeed,  in  privilege,  in  responsibility 
and  in  honor,  is  the  work  to  which  the  church  is 
committed  by  this  call  of  the  Master;  the  lifting 
up  of  our  race,  up  to  light  and  truth,  and  hope, 
and  God. 

Truly  did  these  fishermen  of  Galillee,  eigh¬ 
teen  centuries  ago,  catch  the  meaning,  the  scope 
and  the  inspiration  of  these  words,  and  boldly 
they  flung  to  the  breeze  their  Banner  of  Universal 
Conquest,  bearing  on  its  crimson  folds  as  theral- 
lying  cry  of  the  church,  the  Master’s  command: 
“Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature.” 

but  has  the  church  been  true  to  the  call  of 
the  Master  ?  Has  it  kept  the  faith  of  its  found¬ 
ers  ?  Has  it  performed  the  work  committed  to  its 
care  ?  All  along  these  eighteen  centuries,  from 
Julian  the  Apostate,  to  Ingersoll  the  Idiotic, 
there  have  been  prophets  of  skepticism,  who  have 
said  that  it  has  not,  who  have 
gloated  over  what  th  y  call  the 
inefficiency,  the  effeieness  of  the  church,  who 
have  foretold  its  failure,  and  rejoiced  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  its  downfall.  Thus  Paine  boasted  of  hav¬ 
ing  written  a  book— wonderful  book — which  would 
destroy  the  Bible.  Voltaire  thought  he  had 
crushed  the  wretch,  and  Hume  rejoiced  that  he 
was  living  in  the  twilight  of  a  decaying  and  effete 
Christianity,  while  Carlyle,  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  cries  out,  “  whither  has  religion  now  fled  ?” 

There  are  many  who  say  that  the  Christian 
religion  of  late  ages  has  been  continually  dissipat¬ 
ing  itself  into  metaphysics,  and  threatens  soon  to 
disappear  as  some  rivers  do  in  deserts  of  barren 
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sand,  no  fixed  high -ways  more,  the  old  spiritual 
high- ways  and  recognized  paths  to  the  Eternal  all 
torn  up  and  flung  in  heaps,  submerged  in  unut¬ 
terable  mud  oceans  of  hypocrisy  and  linbelieva- 
bili'ty  of  atheism  and  damnable,  dead,  putrescent 
can’t.  Darkness  and  mere  shadow  of  death 
enveloping  alNdiings  from  pole  to  pole,  and  in 
raging  gulf  current®,  offering  us  Will  o wisps  for 
lode-stars,  intimating,  that  there  are  no  stars,  nor 
ever  were,  except  certain  old  Jewish  ones,  which 
have  now  ffone  out.  \  ;  ;  "  : 

To  all  this  can’t  oflunbelievers,  these  doleful 
limtterings  and  fearful  forebodings'  of  timid 
friends,  the  all-sufficient  answer  is  found  in  the 
zeal,  the  energy  and  splendid  achievement  of  the 
Christian  church,  in  its  missionary  efforts  at  the 
present  time. 

The  missionary  life  of  the  church  to-day  is 
at  once  the  irrefutable  proof  of  'present  power, 
and  the  sure  prophecy  and  pledge  of  its  final, 
complete  and  glorious  triumph.  Never  since  the 
days  of  Paul  has  it  been  more  aggressive  in  aim 
or  energetic  in  operation. 

“From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains, 

To  India’s  coral  strand, 

And  where  Africa’s  sunny  fountains 
Roll  down  their  golden  sands,” 

the  heralds  of  the  cross  have  none  telling- to  Blub- 

c~>  O 

ber-eating  Eskimo  and  Cannibal  Sonth-lSea-Is- 
larnh  r,  to  black  browed  Etheopian,  ar.d  deli¬ 
cate,  effeminate  Bengalee,  the  old,  old  story  of 
Jesus  and  His  love,  of  Jesus,  strong  to  deliver 
and  mighty  to  save  from  error’s  darkness  and 
the  thraldom  of  sin. 

The  genius  of  Christian  missions  .has  over¬ 
leaped  the  Chinese  wall  and  the  exclusiveness  of 
Indian  caste.  •  It  has  summoned  Buddha  aud 
Brahma  to  lay  down  the  sceptre  wielded  for  ages 
over  so  many  millions  of  our  race,  and  Buddha 
and  Brahma  are  preparing  to  obey.  It  has  en¬ 
tered  the  East  and  proclaimed  to  thedown-trodden 
women  of  the  Orient,  the  doctrine  of  their  equal 
rights.  It  has  entered  Japan,  that  England  of 
the  East,  and  is  dominating  her  schools  and  help¬ 
ing  to  shape  her  national  policy. 

William  Taylor  in  Africa,  Hudson  Taylor  in 
China,  Dr.  Patou  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  our 
own  Spartan  band  in  the  Isles  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
these  forlorn  hopes  of  the  church  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  kingdom  in  their  hearts,  what  an 
answer  do  they  give  to  the  cynic  snarl  of  the  in¬ 
fidel  about  an  effete,  a  worn-out  Christianity. 

Everywhere,  over  mountain  waste  and  wide- 
lying  plain,  in  full  peopled  city  and  lonely  fish¬ 


er’s  hamlet  by  the  sea,  along  the  shores  of  the 
rivers  from  the  gold-sanded  Ganges,  to  the  fever- 
smitten  waves  of  the  .Congo,  there  is  being 
wrought  into  visible  and  glorious  reality  the  pro¬ 
phetic  vision  :  “  The  wilderness  and  solitaiy  place 
shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  re¬ 
joice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.”  In  this  consecrat¬ 
ed  activity,  this  Spirit-baptized  energy,  lies  the 
fair  promise  of  ultimate  success. 

That  spirit  of  self-abnegation,  of  heroic  de¬ 
votion  to  duty  which  has  drawn  so  many  of 
our  noblest  young  men  from  Canadian  Colleges, 
and  so  many  of  our  heroic  girls  from  fair  Cana¬ 
dian  homes,  to  endure  discomforts '  and  to  face* 
bravely  the  dangers  incident  to  life  in  heathen 
lands,  perhaps  to  sicken  and  die  far  from  home 
and  friends,  amongst  wild  and  barbarous  people. 
In  that  spirit  we  find  the  prophecy  and  pledge 
of  final  victory.  As  some  great  river  sweeping 
along  with  its  quiet- hut  resistless  flow,- speaks  to 
some  far  island  in  the  mighty  ocean  toward  which 
it  tends,  so  this  out-flowing  Christian  love,  this 
on-sweeping  current  of  Christian  charity  and  zeal 
tells  of  that  time  when, “as  the  mighty  tides  of  the 
emerald  sea  fill  the  vast  valleys  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  bathe  the  submerged  mountain-  tops  with  all 
their  marine  forests  and  secret  hiding  places  of 
strange  things,  so  shall  the  knowledge  of  God 
overflow  the  world,  fill  every  vale  and  dark  recess 
of  sin.  submerge  the  mountains  with  all  their 
varying  pride  and  dash  its  sparkling  crests  of 
light  against  the  sky.” 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  magnificent 
purpose,  and  before  the  morning  stars  may  sing 
for  joy  over  a  world  created  anew  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  much  remains  to  he  done  even  in  so-called 
Christian  lands  such  as  ours.  Go  to  the  jails  and 
gin  palaces,  the  saloons  and  <  ity  slums  :  gaze  upon 
the  the  people  who  come  there,  those  poor  crea¬ 
tures  with  low  and  narrow  foreheads  and  villain¬ 
ous  look,  with  flabby  cheeks  and  foul  hearts  :  or 
go  further  'a- field  and  look  upon  the  savage  hordes 
of  heathendom,  with  no  memory  but  that  of  hate 
or  hunger,  no  ambition  beyond  a  gluttonous  feast 
upon  the  carcass  of  an  enemy.  Can  these  foul 
creatures  be  lifted  up  ?  their  leprosy,  so  hideous, 
be  cleansed  ?  Can  manhood  for  them  be  regain¬ 
ed  ?  Yes  !  My  brother,  yes  !  A  thousand  times, 
yes.  All  these  millions  of  degraded,  besotted, 
brutified  men  have  a  share  in  the  great  promise 
of  God,  They  have  wandeited  far  into  a  strange 
land.  They  have  wasted  their  substance  in  riot¬ 
ous,  shame,  and  yet  from  huskrand  swine-trough 
they  may  be  brought  back  to  bountiful  feast  and 
Fathers  house. 
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True  the  vision  seems  to  tarry  as  the  slow 
centuries  roll  away,  and  the  tide  of  human  re¬ 
demption  seems  to  ebb  as  well  as  flow,  but  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it  and  it  shall  be  done. 

Be  it  ours  to  do  our  part  in  this  great  work, 
patiently,  lovingly,  hopefully,  assured  of  the  end. 
As  some  one  beautifully  expresses  it :  “We  are 
working  now  as  they  worked  at  those  superp 
palaces  and  tombs  which  still  dominate  in  India, 
though  in  ruins,  the  towns  of  Mohammedan  con¬ 
quest.”  Far  down  into  the  foundations  they  sank, 
with  what  infinite  patience  we  may  imagine,  vast 
masses  of  dull,  red  sandstone,  and  built  it  up  in 
mighty  walls,  that  only  lose  their  gloom  when 
glowing  in  the  setting  sun  ;  but  on  the  summit 
they  placed,  as  if  to  last  forever,  some  structure 
of  fair,  white,  pierced  and  fretted  stone,  so  fitting 
and  beautiful,  so  airy  and  delicate  that  it  seemed 
like  a  marble  dream. 

Let  us  be  patient  and  continuous,  working 
bravely  at  the  foundations  of  this  Christain  em¬ 
pire,  puuring  into  it  true  hearts  and  noble  lives, 
the  named  and  the  nameless,  there  together,  trea¬ 
sures  of  thought  ana  treasures  of  the  priceless 
years.  -  . 

There  is  already  rising  on  that  foundation  the 
vision  of  our  faith  and  hope,  once  a  dream,  but 
now  the  fair  and  stately  fact  of,  a  Christian 
world-empire,  a  fragment,  yet  complete  in  itself, 
•of  that  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  which  de- 
cends  out  of  Heaven,  from  God,  when  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  land  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  His 
glory. 

In  this  great  conflict  with  evil  many:  have 
fallen,. many  more  shall  fall  ere  the  fight  be  over 
and  the  victory  complete.  “A  Hannington  may 
lie  with  the  dust  of  the  tropics  on  his  lips  and 
African  sand  heavy  upon  his  once  heroic  heart, 
and  a  Large  may  find  his  bloody  grave  ,  at  the 
hands  of  assassins  in  the  land  he  came  to  help  to 
save.”  Still,  like  British  soldiers  in  the  red 
squares  at  Waterloo,  as  a  soldier  falls,  a  comrade 
takes  his  place,  and  with  undiminished  courage 
holds  the  line,  so  may  the  vacant  posts  be  filled, 
and  we  with  our  waiting  eyes  turned  to  our  great 
Captain,  push  the  battle  to  the  gate. 


LOCAL. 


Our  Christmas  holidays  are  o’er  ; 

We  dine  on  roasted  goose  no  more  ; 
No  more  we’re  asked  to  come  and  try 


Our  cousin’s  Christmas  cake  and  pie  ; 

No  more  we  wile  the  time  away  ; 

No  more  we  sleep  twelve  hours  a  day  ; 

No  more  we  chat  twelve  hours  a  night, 

And  wander  homeward  with  the  light ; 

No  more  we  call  around  at  eight 
To  take  our  cousin,  for  a  skate ; 

No  more  our  sisters  curl  our  hair, 

For  things  are  different  down  here  ; 

No  more  the  turkeys  run  and  hide, 

For  ’tis  no  longer  Christmasd/ide, 

Those  times  are  past.  W e  do  not  ask 
Them  back  again  ;  but  to  our  task 
Of  gaining  wisdom  now  we  turn, 

And  scratch  our  head^s  and  try  to  learn. 

Now  ’tis  we  hear  the  bummer’s  shout 
As  from  our  room  he’s  hustled  out, 

We  hear  him  rushing  down  the  hall, 

Nor  grieve  to  see  him  slip  and  fall. 

But  dinner  time  is  our  delight ; 

’Tis  not  the  food — though  that’s  all  right — 

That  fills  our  souls  with  pleasure  sweet, 

And  makes  us  wish  to  always  eat. 

What  is  it  then  ?  Is  it  that  we 
From  Greek  and  Latin  verbs  are  free  ? 

Is  it  our  neighbor’s  pleasant  art 
That  charms  us  so,  that  stirs  our  heart  ? 

Oh  !  no,  no  !  no  !  such  thoughts  are  wild, 

It  is  not  that,  not  that  my  child. 

Who  and  what  they  are  : 

Harrison — a  relative  of  old  Harry. 

Gra-ham — one  of  the  tribe  of  Ham. 

Coulter — a  black  pitchy  substance. 

Aull — a  cobbler’s  tool. 

Wagg — a  very  funny  fellow. 

Toll — an  imposition. 

Lee — a  Scotchman’s  falsehood. 

Magwood — if  she  could. 

Malatt — a  wooden  headed  hammer. 

Puffer— a  steam  engine.' 

Smith — a  tinker. 

Coone— a  small  hairy  animal  with  long  teethi 
Martin — a  bird. 

What  is  Lee  doing  on  the  top  flat  ?  Raising 
cain. 

Without  peers  in  more  senses  than  one — 
Room  50. 

Prof. — “  Mr.  B-k-r,  you  will  please  explain 
what  rouge  is.” 

B-k-r  (having  made  a  deep  study  of  its  uses), 

‘  A  kind  of  powder  for  polishing  brass.  ” 

The  opening  social  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
inst  was  of  special  interest.  A  short  programme- 
was  given,  the  first  piece  being  a  piano  solo  by 
Miss  Wilson  Vice-president  Harrison  then  gave 
a  concise  address  in  which  he  stated  clearly  the 
aims  and  objects  of  our  Philomathian  Society, 
showdng  its  advantages  and  asking  the  assistance 
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of  the  new  comers  toward  making  it  a  success 
during  this  year.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Kel- 
lington  who  gave  a  humorous  reading  entitled 
“  How  Old  Mose  Sold  Eggs.”  Mr.  Neal  sang  a 
solo,  and  as  an  encore  gave  “Silently  Steal  Away.” 
Miss  Connolly  then  favored  us  with  a  recitation, 
after  which  the  Glee  Club  gave  a  selection  con¬ 
taining  local  hits.  After  singing  “  God  Save  the 
Queen,”  the  students,  old  and  new,  repaired  to 
the  reception  room.  Small  pieces  of  paper,  on 
each  of  which  was  written  the  name  of  some 
notable  personage,  had  been  prepared,  and*with 
these  the  students  were  labelled,  so  that,  in  the 
assembly  that  evening,-^Vvere  represented  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  ages,  from  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Pope  to  Betty  Pringle  and  Little  Jack  Hor¬ 
ner,  to  say  nothing  of  Mother  Goose  and  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Old  Woman  th  tt  lived  in  the  Shoe.  Games 
were  indulged  in,  which,  though  not  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  character  at  first,  soon  developed  into 
something  more  elevating,  and  continued  to  im¬ 
prove  until  a  grand  climax  was  reached  in  “  pus¬ 
sy  wants  a  corner.”  The  reception  room  had 
twelve  corners  and  as  many  pussies.  This  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  exercise  seemed  to  be  as  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  spectators  as  by 
the  participants  themselves.  After  invoking  a 
second  blessing  on  the  head  of  our  beloved  Queen 
we  dispersed  at  11  p.m. 

On  Friday  evening,  Jan.  19th,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Bridge  Street  Methodist  Church  tendered 
their  annual  reception  to  the  students  of  the  col¬ 
leges  of  this  city.  There  were  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  students  present,  “Albert”  being  well  repre¬ 
sented.  The  warm  welcome  and  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand  received  by  each  on  entering  the  church 
made  us  all  feel  that  we  were  not  strangers  in  a 

O 

strange  land,  but  were  among  friends. 

An  hour  and  a  half  was  spent  in  promen¬ 
ading  and  in  pleasant  conversation  during  which 
time  piano  solos  were  contributed  by  several 
ladies  of  the  congregation.  During  the  next 
hour  an  excellent  programme  was  rendered  by 
the  students  of  the  different  colleges. 

After  refreshments  had  been  partaken  of,  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  and  profitable  evening  was 
brought  to  a  close,  and  we  feel  sure  that  all  who 
wei'e  present  will  ever  cherish  kindly  feelings 
towards  the  congregation  of  Bridge  Street  Metho¬ 
dist  Church. 

The  students  of  “Albert”  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the 
many  kindnesses  received  from  the  pastor  and 
members  of  that  church,  not  only  upon  this,  but 


also  on  many  other  occasions. 

- o - 

“A  NIGHT  OFF.” 

Last  Friday  evening,  January  19th,  will  long 
be  remembered  by  our  students  of  1893-94.  The 
old  adage,  “  It  never  rains  but  it  pours,”  was  upon 
that  date  literally  fulfilled.  A  “  Reception  ”  was 
given  that  night  by  the  hospitable  people  of 
Bridge  Street  Methodist  Church  to  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  various  colleges  of  the  city.  A  most 
cordial  invitation  from  the  members  of  Bridge 
Street  was  conveyed  by  the  genial  Pastor  in  per¬ 
son  to  our  staff  and  to  all  the  students.  Prior, 
however,  to  the  invitation  from  Bridge  Street, 
Mr.  James  Farley,  Reeve  of  Sidney,  had  extended 
a  hearty  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  staff 
and  to  about  forty  of  the  students  to  spend  that 
evening  at  his  home. 

Many  deep  sighs  of  regret  were  drawn  by 
those  students  whom  the  clash  of  invitations 
affected,  as  well  as  from  members  of  the  Faculty, 
when  Mr.  Baker  announced  their  “  Reception  ” 
for  Friday  evening.  We  were  all  aware  of  the 
hearty,  unaffected  welcome,  and  excellent  enter¬ 
tainment  that  awaited  us  from  the  people  of 
Bridge  Street,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  could 
not  think  for  a  moment  of  foregoing  the  luxury 
of  a  moonlight  excursion  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Far¬ 
ley.  It  added  also  to  the  popularity  of  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  learn  that  Mr.  Farley  was,  in  his  young¬ 
er  days,  himself  a  student  at  Albert,  contemporary 
with  Principal  Dyer. 

The  much  longed  for  evening  at  last  arrived, 
and  promptly  at  6:30  p.  m.  the  two  caravans  which 
had  been  engaged  to  take  out  the  company,  drew 
up  before  the  door.  It  was  a  clear  bright  moon¬ 
light  night,  and,  though  we  would  have  enjoyed 
very  much  a  sleigh  ride,  still  the  wheeling  was 
beautiful,  and  we  were  invigorated  by  the  rolling 
motion  of  the  vans  over  the  frozen  ground,  about 
twenty-five  boys  and  girls(expressed  in  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  a  graduate  from  Albert  University  some 
years  ago)  being  “  squeezed  ”  into  each.  A  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure  with  regard  to  our  health 
was  thoughtfully  taken  before  we  started,  by 
rolling  up  the  curtains  of  the  caravans  lest,  before 
we  x’eached  our  destination,  it  should  become  too 
close. 

The  drive  through  the  keen,  clear  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  buoyant  spirits  of  all  the  company 
prepared  us  for  a  hearty  participation  in  the  en¬ 
tertainment  provided  by  our  genial  host  and 
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hostess.  It  was  not  necessary  to  tell  us  we  were 
welcome  for  the  thoughtfulness  displayed  on 
every  side  in  furnishing  entertainment  for  us 
made  us  feel  perfectly  at  home  as  soon  as  we 
were  inside  the  door,  and  forthwith  we  set  about 
enjoying  ourselves.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  every  student  that  had  been  favored 
with  an  invitation  was  present.  We  regretted 
with  our  host  and  hostess  the  absence  of  Princi¬ 
pal- and  Mrs.  Dyer,  and  Professor  and  Mrs.  Mas¬ 
sey,  whose  company  on  such  an  occasion  is  always 
appreciated  by  the  students. 

After  we  had  enjoyed  ourselves  for  an  hour 
4and  one-half  with  games  of  “  Flips,”  “  Old  Maid,” 
‘  Parlor  Croquet,”  “  Snap,”  &c.,  we  had  supper. 
The  delicious  ham  sandwiches,  tea,  coffee,  and 
cream,  together  with  the  different  kinds  of  tempt¬ 
ing  cake,  too  numerous  to  mention,  appealed  with 
irresistible  power  to  our  appetites  whetted  by  our 
drive  out,  and  the  viands  disappeared  in  such 
quantities,  and  with  such  dispatch,  as  proved  be¬ 
yond  doubt  that  this  part  of  the  entertainment 
also  was  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  every¬ 
one  present. 

Tea  over,  we  resumed  our  amusements,  and 
the  minutes  passed  all  too  rapidly  away.  One  of 
the  most  amusing  games  of  the  evening,  especial¬ 
ly  to  onlookers,  was  “  Charades.”  Some  of  the 
latent  dramatic  ability  of  our  company  was 
evinced,  and  to  our  amazement  we  discovered 
that  we  had  in  our  midst  a  veritable,  bustling 
u  Biddy,  right  from  the  ould  sod,”  whose  humor 
added  spice  to  this  and  all  other  games  pf  the 
evening. 

When  it  was  beginning  to  get  early  we  were 
treated  again  to  pop-corn,  taffy,  lozenges  and  or¬ 
anges.  After  this  Professor  Doxsee,  on  behalf  of 
the  students,  thanked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farley  for 
the  exceedingly  pleasant  evening  we  had  through 
their  hospitality,  been  permitted  to  enjoy.  Mr. 
Farley  spoke  a  few  kind  words  in  reply,,  and  then, 
after  bidding  our  entertainers  good-bye,  with 
three  cheers  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farley,  and  three 
for  Miss  Farley,  we  were  again  on  our  way  home. 

When  we  alighted  at  the  College  gate  we 
wer  congratulating  ourselves  that  in  about  ten 
minutes  we  would  be  in  the  Land  of  Nqd.  But, 
,  alas  for  human  hopes!  When  we  reached  our  rooms 
it  seemed  as  if  the  goddess  of  disorder  with  all  her 
train  had  been  at  work,  or  that  a  dozen  or  more 
wild  Mexican  steers  had  been  let  loose  there.  As 
Ray  began  to  break  however,  we  were  convinced 
without  a  doubt,  that  the  mischief  was  wrought 
not  by  the  Goddess  of  Disorder,  but  in  very  deed 
.and  truth  by  a  herd  of  wild  steers,  since  we  were 


aroused  from  our  sleep  by  one  of  the  younger-ones 
which  had  strayed  from  his  companions,  piteous¬ 
ly  bellowing  through  the  halls. 

- o— — 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 


In  coming  as  strangers  to  this  old  and  reput¬ 
able  institution,  we  were  struck  while  viewing  it 
from  a  distance,  with  its  magnificance  and  stately 
bearing,  standing  as  it  does' on  a  slight  elevation 
overlooking  the  scattered  city  below,  like  a  teach¬ 
er  mounted  guard  over  his  pupils. 

As  we  drew  nearer  and  beheld  the  many 
marks  of  idle  diligence  which  adorn  the  outer 
wall,  we  were  told  inaudible  but  expressive  lan¬ 
guage  something  of  its  history.  Here  we  saw  the 
names  of  former  students,  some  of  whom,  no  doubt, 
have  passed  from  its  portals  with  honors,  leaving 
these,  their  marks,  behind  and  determined  to 
make  others  of  a  somewhat  different  character 
elsewhere.  We  thought  of  the  army  of  ministers 
in  Methodism  sent  forth  from  these  halls  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  truth  and  to  do  battle  against  the  stub¬ 
born  allied  forces  of  his  satanic  majesty.  We 
thought  of  others,  too,  whose  minds,  perhaps,  ran 
not  in  this  direction,  and  we  wondered  if  our  ex¬ 
perience  here  would  lift  us  higher  in  the  moral 
scale  and  place  within  our  souls  more  noble  as¬ 
pirations,  or  would  we  leave  these  walls  dissatis¬ 
fied,  unprofited,  and  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
utter  deceitfulness  of  man. 

As  we  entered  the  building  and  noticed  the 
evidences,  upon  the  furniture,  of  boisterous  scenes, 
we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  “  Tom  Brown’s 
School  Days,”  thinking  there  had  been  many 
boots  shied  with  telling  effect  in  all  directions. 
Probably  this  has  been  the  work  of  that  class 
called  “  bummers,”  of  whom  we  had  heard  so 
much,  but  after  spending  a  week  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  “Albert,”  and  attending  all  the  meetings 
of  the  aspirants  to  the  ministry,  we  wonder  from 
whence  come  these  “  bummers.”  It  must  be  that 
they  come  from  the  outside,  for  surely  these 
“  would-be  Rev’s.”  cannot  take  any  pleasure  in 
wild  and  reckless  disobedience  of  order. 

Apart  from  its  moral  advantages  we  quickly 
learned  to  appreciate  its  educational  advantages 
as  well.  We  have  found  the  college  not  only  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  agreeable  and  efficient  staff  of  teach¬ 
ers,  who  thoroughly  understand  and  perform  their 
duties,  but  we  have  also  found  here  excellent  fa¬ 
cilities  for  pursuing  any  particular  branch  of  in¬ 
struction  we  might  desire. 
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We  also  admired  the  order,  regularity,  and 
punctuality  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  in¬ 
stitution.  We  quickly  realized  that  if  we  desired 
any  breakfast  we  must  be  up  betimes  and  make 
our  appearance  in  the  dining-hall  promptly  at 
7:30  p.  m.,  else  ve  would  be  permitted  to  partake 
of  breakfast  and  dinner  at  the  same  time. 

The  advantagesqof  associating  with  good  re 
presentatives  of  different  localities  cannot  be 
passed  without  the  expression  of  our  admiration. 
Here  we  have  met  with  some  of  the  most  intellec¬ 
tual  and  refined  youths  of  our  Dominion,  and 
from  a  few  days’  constant  intercourse  with  them 
we  feel  that  we  are  no  longer  strangers  but  can 
enter  into  any  society  or  religious  meeting  and 
know  that  we  are  heartily  welcome. 

Many  other  advantages  of  the  college,  which 
are  equally  deserving  of  complimentary  mention, 
come  up  in  our  minds,  but,  as  space  will  not  per¬ 
mit,  we  will  conclude  by  recommending  the  col¬ 
lege  to  any  young  man  or  woman,  who  is  desir¬ 
ous  of  acquiring  a  more  thorough  education,  as 
an  institution  in  which  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  students  will  be 
properly  and  effectually  cared  for. 

- o - 

"OUR  STUDENTS.” 


As  we  propose  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  each 
member  of  the  Preliminary  Con  ference,  II.  year, 
and  III.  year  classes  in  the  local  column  of  the 
following  numbers  of  the  Times, we  consider  it  wise 
to  announce  at  this  time  our  intention  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  subject  by  a  preparatory  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  students.  Of  the  students  of  "Albert” 
as  a  body,  we  are  not  one  whit  ashamed.  We 
believe  that  physically,  they  are  worthy  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  robust,  vigorous  offspring  of  our 
Canadian  soil;  mentally  they  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  students  of  any  college  of  the  same 
status  ;  morally,  they  are,  as  a  class,  not  only  pure 
from  all  the  grosser  forms  of  evil,  but  are  exert¬ 
ing  an  elevating  and  ennobling  influence  over  all 
with  whom  they  mingle. 

We  have  observed  that  the  students  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  bent  of  their  dispositions  in  choosing 
associates  have  organised,  informally,  some  well- 
defined  classes.  In  choosing  our  chums  we  seem 
to  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  every  consideration 
other  than  that  of  congenial  companionship.  The 
cliques  are  not  formed  according  to  mental  attain¬ 


ment,  political  sentiment,  physical  prowess,  nor, 
indeed,  by  any  other  artificial  line  of  demarcation’ 
but  by  a  silent,  invisible  force,  drawing  and  then 
binding  together  those  of  similar  tastes,  disposi¬ 
tions,  and  habits, 

We  have  a  class  of  indefatigable  plodders, 
who  seem  to  regard  as  a  finished  education  the 
devouring  of  the  scheduled  books  of  the  collegiate 
course.  We  have  no  thought  of  disparaging  the 
great  benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  a  thorough 
canvassing  of  our  text-books,  and  mastering  *to 
the  very  best  of  our  ability  their  contents,  but  let 
us  not  place  this  department  of  our  education 
above  its  par  value,  at  the  expense  of  failing  to 
acquire  that  practical  training  so  pre-eminentlv 
necessary  to  qualify  us  for  the  stern  realities  of 
life. 

Then  we  have  another  class,  which,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  includes  the  great  majority  of  the  students, 
who,  without  over-taxing  their  minds,  nor  in¬ 
fringing  upon  the  laws  of  health,  are  doing  hon¬ 
est,  faithful  work.  These  sleep  from  seven  to 
eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  eat  three 
square  meals  a  day,  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the 
various  societies  and  there  develop  their  social, 
literary  and  spiritual  faculties,  are  always  ready 
for  five  minutss’  fun,  and  do  not  neglect  the  sports 
on  the  campus  during  the  sporting  season,  make 
the  best  record  at  the  various  examinations,  are 
developing  mental  acumen,  and  are  rapidly  quali¬ 
fying  themselves  for  lives  of  usefulness. 

But  we  have  yet  another  class  well  deserving 
of  our  notice.  We  might  be  justified  in  designat¬ 
ing  them  the  “  Sports  ”  of  the  college.  They  are 
all  good  fellows,  well  met.  They  are  capable  of 
rapid  advancement  along  intellectual  lines,  and 
do  good  work  when  the}7  can  find  any  time  for 
study.  They  represent  us  during  the  summer 
months  at  all  the  local  scenes  of  sport,  and  during 
the  winter  season  at  the  skating-rink.  Some  of 
those  who  are  better  informed  as  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  this  class  than  we  are,  have  said  that  a 
few  of  them  occasional!}7  represent  us  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  saloon.  We  sincerely  hope  this  it  not 
the  case,  for  even  from  the  large  number  of  young 
men  now  enrolled  at  “Albert,”  the  cause  of  right 
and  truth  can  spare  not  one.  To  this  class  we 
would  say  :  Have  all  the  fun  you  can  so  long  as 
you  do  not  impair  your  physical  strength,  weaken 
pour  power  of  mental  concentration,  retard  the 
progress  of  your  education,  nor  transgress  the  law 
of  your  Creator. 
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PERSONAL. 


W.  W.  Anglin  is  now  preaching  at  Terrebonne. 
He  seems  to  be  pleased  with  his  location. 

Mrs.  Howard,  formerly  Miss  D,  Caldwell,  an 
old  student  of  Albert,  spent  her  holidays  in  visit- 


Office  and  Residence,  Corner  Hotel  and 
Church  Streets. 

Office  Hours  from  1  to  3  and  7  to  9  p.  m. 


ing  her  father  and  sister. 

We  learn  that  Messrs.  Walter  and  J.  W. 
Ward,  students  of  ’93,  have  decided  to  remain  at 
Victoria. 

Mr.  G,  T.  Baylis,  a  former  student,  has  been 
visiting  his  home  in  Hamilton.  He  is  stationod 
in  British  Columbia- 

Miss  Edith  Robinson,  who  was  in  attendance 
before  Xmas,  is  now  attending  High  School  in 
Carberry,  Manitoba.  She  reports  very  cold  wea¬ 
ther  in  the  west. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Tucker  and  wife,  of  Cobeconk, 
were  the  recipients  of  a  beautiful  Xmas  present 
from  their  parishioners. 

Miss  Doyle  is  now  at  her  home  in  Elora.  She 
was  teaching  before  Xmas  in  a  school  near  her 
home. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Howell,  who  was  in  attendance 
last  year,  and  who  is  at  present  pursuing  his 
studies  in  the  Detroit  School  of  Medicine,  writes 
that  he  is  well  pleased  with  his  work  there,  and 
speaks  most  highly  of  the  advantages  of  that  in¬ 
stitution.  He  says,  however,  that  for  fun,  mis¬ 
chief  and  general  bumming,  the  average  American 
medical  student  carries  off  the  palm. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  the  illness  of  Miss 
Frank  Phillips. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  our  siucerest  sympathy  in 
the  recent  bereavement  of  his  mother. 

Miss  May  Darling  is  attending  school  in 
Minneapolis. 

We  were  pleased  to  see,  as  one  of  our  visitors 
for  this  month,  Miss  Maggie  Calendar,  who  is  a 
graduate  in  art  from  this  institution. 

Mr.  A.  Y.  Massey  spent  h:s  Xmas  holidays 
with  his  parents,  in  Sidney.  He  has  returned  to 
Toronto  to  resume  his  studies  in  the  school  of 
pedagogy. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Timmins  is 
is  not  coming  back.  He  proved  to  be  an  efficient 
Business  Manager  and  the  Times  will  miss  his 
services  very  much. 

We  were  pleased  lately  to  hear  from  Mr.  E. 
T.  Douglas,  who  was  a  student  at  Albert  last 
year.  Mr.  Douglas  is  preaching  at  Novar  in  the 
Bracebridge  district,  and  when  heard  from  was 
engaged  in  a  series  of  revival  meeting  which  were 
proving  quite  suc.essful.  We  wish  him  well. 


City  Steam  Ualtery 

>\JAS.  WALLACES 

Manufacturer  of  Biscuits  &  Confectionery. 

BELLEVILLE, . ONTARIO. 

Nuts,  Fruits,  Oysters,  Cigars,  etc. 

•w.  :f>.  :tv£c2v£.^.:£aco:LT 

Barrister,  Solicitor,  Notary  Public,  &c. 
Office,  Richardson  Block.  —  Belleville, 

P.  O.  Box  607  Ontario. 

<*l  3.  A  .  HYMAN-  ix> 

Manufacturing  furrier  and  Im 
porter  of  Silk,  Felt  &  Straw  Hat 

Belleville  Ont.  (Established  1870.) 


For  First  Class  Hair  Cut  and  Shave,  go  to 

LATTIMER 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  —  Front  Street 


SAY,  STUDENTS  I 


Why  not  read  the  adds  and  only  deal 
with  our  patronizers. 


DEALERS  IN 


FINE  BOOTS  AHG  SHOES 

(Opp.  Hotel  Street.) 

We  claim  to  give  our  customers  the  best  wearing  stock 
in  the  city,  try  us. 
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OOUUBQ8  ST’O'XSEETTS  AWBWXOXff. 


We  want  your  trade.  We  think  we  can  give  you  a  Fuller  Variety  and  Lower  Prices 
than  smaller  shoe  houses.  Don’t  forget  us,  we  have  but  one  price  to.  all  and 
you  ban  buy  one  pair  as  low  as  if  you  wanted  half  a  dozen.  Isn’t  this 
the  right  principle  ?  Then  help  us  to  carry  it  out. 


The  Times  expects  the  patronage  of  all  old 
students. 


60  CO  JACOB  FINKLES 


FRONT  ST.,  — 


BELLEVILLE,  ONT. 


—  FOR— 


Trenton  &  Napa  nee.  HAIFJE&  &  LOCKETT. 

A.  W.VERMILYEA&Son 

—DEALER  IN— 

Fine  Boots.  Shoes,  Rubbers,  etc. 

CUSTOM  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY.  _ 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

FRONT  ST.,  —  BELLEVILLE,  ONT. 

Crystal  Hall 

t,eiiin5  jun  t!  §sriFa!  {nttsii. 

W.  T.  I8E1IID  eSc  CO., 

London.  Belleville. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELLER, 

f  And  dealer  in  Watches,  Clocks,  and  .11  kinds 
V.  of  Jewellery  ;  also  Engraving  done. 

Jewellery  Recolored  and  Plating  done  to  order; 


Livery  &  Hack  Stables. 


Pinnacle  Street,  —  Opposite  Market  Square. 

TELEPHONE  NO.  94. 

H  .W.  CRONK. 

T3.Patronage  of  students  solicited. 


PURE  CANDY 

AND  FRESH  ROASTED  PEANUTS. 

,  .  ‘  .1  -  .  i  •  .  .  1 

J.  P.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 

- IMPORTERS  OF - 

Millinery,  Mantles,  Dress  Goods,  and  General 
Dry  Goods  at  the  lowest  possible  prices 
for  cash. 

To  the  boys  and  girls  of  Albert : — We  hold  a 
special  sale  of  CANDIES  every  Saturday. 

These  sales  have  become  extra  popular,  the 
quality  of  our  candies  are  the  best  and  the  prices 
the  lowest,  consequently  we  sell  hundreds  of 
pounds  every  Saturday.  H.  C.  Dickexs  &  Sox. 

THOS-  STEWART, 

FOE  SCEANTON  COAL 

HARD  AND  SOFT  WOOD, 

' 

JOSEPH  CALDWEiiL 

M  -ZDJEISTTIST. 

Gold  Crowning  and  Bridge  w.  rk  a  specialty. 

43TNext  door  to  Anglo  Ainetican  Hotel. 

Dental  Rooms — Caldwell  Block.  Residence— Bridge  Stieet. 
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MIX.&XCTSB.'? 

Misses  ROBLIN  &  DING  MAN  have  their  stock 
complete.  Styles  and  Prices  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  Young  Ladies,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  see  you.  1  door  north  of  Dunnets.  Front  St. 

—PATRONIZE— 

GEO.  SKINNER, 

For  an  A  1  hair  cut  or  shave.  Kazor  honing  only  15  cents. 
Opposite  Fitzpatrick’s  hotel.  Front  street. 

"f 

-  -  S.  J.  WEDDIN  -  - 

Wedding  Bouquets  &  Funeral  Designs  a  specialty 
BOX  962.  '  Telephone  No.  130  A. 

* 

J.  EWalmsleysGo. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

BELLEVILLE,  -  -  ONT. 

OhemmtM  &  MnggmiM 

X  S.  IMIcIKIIEOTT^ILX  co. 

For  Artists  Supplies. 

OPPOSITE  BANK  COMMERCE. 

Hats,  Caps,  Shirts,  Collars  Ties. 

GLOVES  AND  MITTS. 

The  Men’s  Furnishers,  10  per  cent.  Discount  to 
the  YELLOW,  green  arid  BLACK. 

CEOSCS  **.  BSIWAKSSt 

DR  W.  YOUKER, 

Office  and  Residence  Pinnacle  Street  2nd  door 
below  Merchant’s  Bank. 

Office  Hours — 1  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.m. 

THE  METHODIST  BOOK  ROOM 

TORONTO 

Students  of  Albert, — 

It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  remember  that  any  text¬ 
book  for  your  study,  any  book  of  special  character,  any 
general  literature  for  general  reading,  you  may  secure  prompt¬ 
ly  and  at  advantageous  terms  by  ordering  of  us. 

Orders  have  immediate  attention.  Promptness  is  the  price 
of  prosperity  in  business.  So  we  preach  and  so  we  practice. 

Write  us  for  catalogues  or  special  lists  on  special 
subjects.  Address, 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS, 

Wesley  Buildings,  Toronto. 

<*J  H  GOODSELL  >> 

^j^atc'hma'KeT  ^eiDeller, 

—DEALER  IN  — 

Watches,  Clocks,  Jewellery,  etc.  Plating  and  Engraving. 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 

Front  Street,  -  Opposite  Kyle  House,  -  Belleville 

STUDENTS  OF  ALBERT  COLLEGE. 

If  you  ha  e  Cold  in  your  head  or  Catarrh,  get  a  bottle 
Louttit’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

For  a  Cough  get  a  bottle  of  Holden’s  Expectorant. 
And  for  Artist  Materials,  Lamp  Goods,  best  Coal  Oil 
and  Pure  Medicines,  go  to 

GEEN’S  Drug  Store. 

•  "mg  ^  mi  2m  ft  m 

-TBIjBPHOITB  207 

it  l  ■■ >• 

Is  the  place  to  buy  good  BOOTS 

and  SHOES. 

—FOR  A  FIRST  CLASS  LIVERY  RIG  GO  TO— 

McOoy’s  Livery 

OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL,  —  FRONT  STREET, 
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Established  1SS6.  GHRISTFS  LAUNDRY  S.  E.  Lennox,  Manager. 


Calls  at  Room  48,  Albert  College,  each  week  as  follows, — 

M  ondays  and  Tuesday  s  for  work  which  is  returned  the  next  Thursday 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  ‘  “  “  Saturday. 

WORK  DONE- TO  PERFECTION.  No  extra  charge  for  debt  ering.  F.  C.  Stephenson,  Agent. 

>  :  -  - - - - 

v?.  I 


W.  F AIRMAN,  Proprietor. 

Office, —  Kick’s  cigar  store,  opp.  Crant’s.  Hacks  to  and  from 
all  trains  and  boats.  All  telephone  messages 
promptly  attended  to. 


DRS.  GIBSON  #  McCOLL 

- AT  HOME - 

Afternoon  2  to  4.  Evening,  6  to  8. 

Office  and  Residence  corner  Campbell  and  Pinnacle  Streets. 


J.  BRASIER 

-HATTER  6z 

Robertson  Block,  Front  Street,  Belleville. 

Furs  repaired  in  first-class  style.  10  per  ct.  off  to  students. 


Is  the  Students  Headquarters  for  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Gloves,  Underwear,  Braces,  Umbrellas,  Half  Hose,  Water¬ 
proof  Coats,  etc.  A.  E.  FISH  &  CO. 

£2rThe  noted  shirt  makers  and  Gent’s  Furnishers. 

10  per  cent,  off  for  students.  260  FRONT  ST. 


Scientific  American 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE  MARKS, 
DESICN  PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 

For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  ns  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  In  the 

jMtiaa 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  S3. GO  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO, 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


- C  ARNESY 


Best  Value  in  the  city  in  Men’s  and 
Women’s  Fine  Boots  and  Shoes  at 


^>F.  CHARLES  CLARKE,^ 

CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST, 

Dealers  in  Artists  Supplies  &Fine  Toilet  Articles 
FRONT  STREET. 


- GOOD  TIMES- - 

“WILL  GOOD  TIMES  EVER  COME  ?”  you  ask  : 
To  answer  this  is  no  hard  task — 

Conservative  rule,  nor  McKinley  bui 
Can  harden  the  times  against  our  will. 

But  are  the  times  hard  ?  Come,  now,  let  usteee — 
Food,  fuel  and  raiment  are  chea  p  as  can  be  ; 

The  export  trade  in  eggs,  cheese  and  wheat, 

Hogs,'  cattle  and  horses  has  never  been  beat  ; 

Egj.s  bring  a  fair  price  as  soon  as  they’re  laid, 
While  cash  for  our  butter  and  poultry  is  paid  ; 
Good  crops  aud  high  prices  in  prospect  we  see, 
Three  cheers  for  good  times  in  the  year  ’9o  ! 

And  now  for  the  chorus — a  jnbilee shout — 

D.  A.  WEESE  is  the  lad  who  is  hustling  about  ; 
llis  work  gives  delight,  his  prices  are  low, 

For  Photos  and  Frames  to  him  let  us  go. 

Front  Street. 


D.  A.  WEESE, 


i  ,  ; 


•  '  > 

i  . 

^ . 

v> 

‘  X'X 

* 

■  / 

\ 

v! 

- IMPQSTEES  OF - 

Carpets,  Curtains,  and  General 

House  Furnishings-  •  rV 

Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Gloves  and 

Hosiery. 

CLOTHS  and  TWEEDS,  Men’s 
Clothing  made  to  order. 
MANTLES  •  AND  -  MILLINERY. 


■ipi  s  *(g^ 

- TERMS  CASH- 

ON  E 


ftrv 


© 


ONLY- 


COUGHS  and  COLDS 


When  neglected  there  is  no  source  so  likely  to 
induce  other  disorders  as  a  simple  cold. 

Therefore  do  not  disregard  it  hut  immediately 


To  meet  the  growing  demand  from  students  of 


i 


when  you  feel  it  make  use  of 


i  art  we  hare  largely  increased  our  stock  in  artists’ 

O  1/ 

njii  I  goods.  Oil  and  water  colors,  Brushes,  Studies, 


IT  IS  BUT  25c.  PER  BOTTLE. 
And  rus  proven  a  certain  remedy. 

-4-SOXjID  T3-3T - 


1 1 

I 


A  very  carefully  assorted  and  full  supply  of 
these  to  select  vour  material  from  at 


L 


!«  ■ 


m 


•%i«’  S|u=g  r-liciijli  »ili^  s4;lljl  if 

- Jo'ES' 


Young  men  making  their  start;  in  the  world  must  always  study  economy.  In  buying 
Clothing  of  any  description  you  have  310  need  to  go  to  a„tailor  and  pay  a  fancy 
price.  We  guarantee  to  equal  (and  in  some  cases  to  better)  the  tailor  in  our 
fitre  made-up  goods,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  save.; you  money.  Yve 
are  very  pleased  at  any  time  to  show  our  stock. 

The  OAK  HALL  CLOTHING  HOUSE 


A  first-class  6  octave  piano  case  ORGAN,  two  full  arts  of  j! 
reeds  in  either  walnut  or  mahogany  case  with  stool  and  1  ><>;';•  j 
for  §100. 

A  first-class  7  1-3  octave  PIANO,  ail  the  latest  improve  j. 
meats  for  only  $250. 

asrMuaie  of  all  description  a  specialty. 

*W.  3B.  jRLZCIi 


PATRONIZE?  -  -  -  - 
«  am 


J]g 

TEA  HL  Y  or  POX;  1  JfpQST  OFFICE. 

UilJDGE-FT^EET. 

Vilkw,  -  Proprietor. 


Box  753. 


BELLEVILLE  ONT. 


